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JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ia 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovvices: [Ambler ay Co., Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 oe St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ' 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L JONES. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street,  Piataiphle. 


65S Garden S 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 SpinE Gale 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizziz J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp oF a Avg. 
Atlantic Ci 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. | 


Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION | 


LECTURE COURSE FOR 1900-1901 


In the Assembly Room of the Association Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. 


1. Wooprow Witson. . . . Eleventh month 23, rgoo. | 


** Liberty.” 
2. Mrs.Maset Loomis Topp Twelfth month 14, 1900. 
“ An Eclipse Trip to Tripoli in 1900.” 


3. Buss Perry 
“Literary Fashions.” 


4. Hamitton W. Manisa . . Second month 15, 1901. 
“ A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.” 


5. Henry Van Dyke - Third month 15, rgor. 
“« The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.’ 
Course Tickets, $2.00 Single Admission, 5o cts. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Association Rooms, or 
from any member of the Lecture Committee. 


Anna Janney Lippincott, Wa. W. Birpsact, 
1713 Green St. Swarthmore, Pa. 
Exus W. Bacon, Heten M. Foce, 
3212 Baring St. rr14 Mt. Vernon St. 
Morcan Buntine, 140 N. rsth St. 


First month 18, 1902. 


Le “electric bells, heatec | 


Booxietr MAILED | 


1A FRIEND, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES POSI- 
tion as reader and attendant, with invalid or elderly 
lady. Address No. 153, INTELLIGENCER | Office. 


ESIRABLE FURNISHED ROOMS FOR 
rent, private family, near 16th and Green Streets. 
Address No. 156, this Office. 


INTER BOARD AT SOUTH.—IN THE BLUE 

Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen miles from Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 

free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 

Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 
| patients taken. 

Address MRS. C. E.SATTERTHWAIT. 


ANTED.—QUARTERLIES 1, 2, AND 3, OLD 
Testament Series 1899. nee ee refunded. 
Address ELIZA H. WORREL L, 140 N. rsth St., Phila, 


OUNG WOMAN DESIRES POSITION AS 

companion and reader to elderly lady or invalid or 

| as governess to smal! children. Good references furn- 
ished. Address No. 158, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 





ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 

MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

PART IES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

| Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

| $1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
| Street, N. W., Weshingtes, m. ¢. 


FOR SALE. 

Estate of Job H. Jackson deceased, 16 room brick 
mansion, with grounds, orchard, barn. etc., steam heat, 
good water, excellent construction, location central, in 
the thriving Borough of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

| Photograph. Inquire of MILTON JACKSON, Frank- 
| ford, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


HE Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
| Streets, on Second-day evening, Eleventh 
| month 12, at eight o'clock. 


PROGRAM. 
A STorY OF WYOMING VAILEY, 
Alice N. Townsend. 
Il. INDIVIDUAL WorTH, 
Prof. H. N. 
of Swar 


Stine, 


thmore College. 





EmMA FELL Paxson, Secretary. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. B. COCK, sTeyzaraguen. 


Room 719, 
——_——— N.. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sts. 


Chestnut St.) 


H. C. 





Telephone 3-50- 3 a es 





ll 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH-AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, | 


For Boarprnc anv Day Pupits or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


—— ceeneceecatnesensominte es 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business er to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥ 
Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
t7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, — | Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wryncote, Penna. 


Will re-open Ninth month, 26. For circulars address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 
What the Whitman Poet says this week 
THERE are many good, but ~ one best, 
And for breakfast or tea, let us here suggest, 
Use only the drink which has stood the test, 


Which is Wurtman’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Always ask for Wuitman’s. /t costs only 25c. a can. 
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} Principals. | 


IF your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
| may have had experience with careless 
| work, and in any event you will appre- 
| ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
| most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
| to year I am satisfied that they get as 
| good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


| W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
| watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
! Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, 
~ Artists’ Materials, 
¥ Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


and Printers, 





S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 





Dinner 25 Cents 
12 to 2 p. m. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 
Rooms 


75 cents a night, $3 a week, one in a room. 
$1 a night, $4 a week, two in a room. 


$3 and $4 per week. 


Address, 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 

Window Shades [ade to Order. 

902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55. 








wordin the dictionary. 

book-shelf, table or desk. Resemblesa set offine 

imperial volumes. Attractive appearance. Ex- 

tremely useful. Low ia price. Indispensable. 

Send tor SS. 
The Educa y Co. 

258 Jefferson Ave. Detroit. Mich. 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


i’ Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
| Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


** First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 


by 4 page 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS F OR 1900. 
XLIV. 

It ts in the decline of practical righteousness that 
men are most likely to contend with each other for dogma 
and ritual, for shadow and letter, 
and spirit. 


instead of substance 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From a Letter, 1870. 


THE PLODDER’S PETITION. 


LorD, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent. 
Make me aspire ! 
When days with petty cares are filled, 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find. 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thought to suit 
A shrivelled mind. 


I do not ask for place among 
Great thinkers who have taught and sung, 
And scorned to bend 
Under the trifles of the hour. 
I only would not lose the power 
To comprehend. 
—ZAlndependent. 


THE RELATIONS OF NATIONS.' 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 
Ir is not sufficiently considered, nor indeed is it suf- 
ficiently known, how powerful is the influence of 
uprightness and candor in conciliating the good | 
opinion and the good offices of other men. Over- 
reaching and chicanery in one person, induce over- | 


reaching and chicanery in another. Men distrust 
those whom they perceive to be unworthy of confi- 
dence. Real integrity is not without its voucher in | 
the hearts of others; and they who maintain it are 
treated with confidence, because it is seen that con- 
fidence can be safely reposed. Besides, he who busies 
himself with the politics of foreign countries, like the 
busy-bodies in a petty community, does not fail to | 
offend. In the last century, our own country [Eng- 
a was so much of a busy-body, and had involved 
itself in such a multitude of treaties and alliances, 
that it was found, I believe, quite impossible to fulfill 
one, without, by that very act, violating another. 





'From his work, so long leak by Friends, ‘‘ Essays on the 
Principles of Morality.”” He-is arguing in this chapter that ‘‘ politi- 
cal power is rightly exercised only when it subserves the welfare 
of the community.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 3 sgue 


Volume LV II. 
(Number 44 
This, of course, would offend. In tii life that 
man passes through the world with the least annoy- 
ance and the greatest satisfaction, who confines his 
attention to its proper business, that is, generally, to 
his own: and who can tell why the experience of 
nations should in this case be different from that of 
private men? In a rectified state of international 
affairs, half a dozen princes on a continent would 
have little more occasion to meddle with one another 
than half a dozen neighbors in a street. 

But indeed Communities frequently contribute to 
their own injury. If governors are ambitious, or 
resentful, or proud, so, often, are the people, and the 
public good has often been sacrificed by the public, 
with astonishing preposterousness, to jealousy or 
vexation. Some merchants are angry at the loss of 
a branch of trade ; they urge the government to in- 
terfere ; memorials and remonstrances follow to the 
State of whom they complain ;—and so, by that 
process of exasperation which is quite natural when 
people think that high language and a high attitude 
is politic, the nations soon begin to fight. The mer- 
chants applaud the spirit of their rulers, while in one 
year they lose more by the war than they would have 
lost by the want of the trade for twenty ; and before 
peace returns the nation has lost more than it would 
have lost by the continuance of the evil for twenty 
centuries. Peace at length arrives, and the govern- 
ment begins to devise means of repairing the mischiefs 
of the war. Both government and people reflect very 
complacently on the wisdom of their measures—for- 
getting that their conduct is only that of a man who 
wantonly fractures his own leg with a club, and then 
boasts to his neighbors how dexterously he limps to 
a surgeon. 

It i is not possible that systems of policy can be 
good, of which the effects are so bad. I speak not 
of particular measures, or of individual acts of ill 
policy—these are not likely to be the result of the 
condition of man—but of the whole international 
system; a system of irritability, and haughtiness, 
and temporary expedients ; a system of most unphil- 
osophical principles, and from which Christianity is 
practically almost excluded. Here is the evidence of 
fact before us. We know what a sickening detail the 
history of Europe is; and it is obvious to remark 
that the system which has given rise to such a history 


| must be vicious and mistaken in its fundamental prin- 


ciples. The same class of history will continue to 
after generations unless these principles are changed 
—unless philosophy and Christianity obtain a greater 
influence in the practice of government; unless, in a 
word, governments are content to do their proper 
business, and to leave that which is not their business 
undone. 
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Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
IX. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL NECESSARY 
1OUS ORGANIZATION, 
BY SUSAN H. JARRETT, HORSHAM, PA. 
LowELL says: 
‘* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 

About thirty-five years ago the First-day school 
movement was started by a few Friends who felt the 
need of more education in the letter of the Scriptures, 
if the Spirit would be kept alive in our midst. It was 
a shock to the more conservative ones, who felt so 
strongly that the letter killeth, but it was very evident 
that many of our young people were grossly ignorant 
of the principles of their own religious belief, as well 
as of the Scriptures. 

What better could Friends do than follow the 
example of the churches, all of which had organized 
Sunday-schools as “nurseries of Christianity” ? 
Friends have been pioneers in many reforms, and 
they could well afford to be followers in this case. 

Perhaps it may be well to refer to the causes 
which first brought about the establishment of the 
Sunday-school in connection with the church. Al- 
though Sunday-schools are of comparatively recent 
origin, and even yet are in a condition of only partial 
development, they are entitled to be ranked among 
the most important educational agencies of modern 
times. In 1781 Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, made efforts to establish a school for religious 
instruction. He did it from purely philanthropic 
motives and only contemplated local results. Glou- 
cester was a centre of pin manufacturing, at which 
children were gathered together in great numbers in 
order to be employed in the light work of the fac- 
tories. As most of them were wholly uneducated 
and without parental restraint or supervision they 
naturally fell into disorder and vice, especially on the 
First-day of the week, when they were not employed. 
The attention of Raikes, a worthy printer of the city, 
was arrested by the distressing condition of affairs 
and he made great efforts to establish Sunday instruc- 
tion for these neglected children. Other philanthro- 
pists seized upon the idea as soon as the utility of 
the school founded by Raikes became obvious. 

A Sunday-school society was formed and so gen- 
eral an interest was awakened on the subject that in 
the course of a few years Sunday-schools were 
opened in nearly every part of England, but they did 
not become universal until a higher idea than that of 
mere philanthropy took possession of its promoters. 

Most of these early schools were taught by hired 
teachers, and it was necessary to raise considerable 
money for their salaries, but it was found that many 
persons engaged in the work of teaching in them did 
so from motives of an inferior, if not altogether mer- 
cenary character, and so the best results were marred. 

It was therefore a grand improvement upon the 
early method when free instruction by persons who 
served from Christian motives became generally in- 
troduced into the rising Sunday-schools. 


THE TO RELIG- 





ELLIGENCER., 


Perhaps no ove individual was more instrumental 
in promoting the great movement of free religious 
instruction than John Wesley, who was then at the 
head of a growing religious organization, and accus- 
tomed frequently to traverse England from end to 
end, He early conceived the idea of making these 
schools ‘‘ Nurseries for Christians,” and encouraged 
good people to work in them as teachers without 
pecuniary reward. “ The idea of gratuitous instruc- 
tion on the Sabbath to poor children, when once 
brought to the minds and hearts of the Christian 
people of Great Britian was seen to be so perfectly 
in accord with the Saviour’s command: “ Go teach 
all nations,” that it was adopted with a zeal that 
astonished the most sanguine of the original sup- 
porters of the movement. 

From the period that gratuitous teaching became 
general the success of the Sunday-school became 
assured, thus proving the efficacy of one of the 
fundamental principles of Friends, ‘‘ Religious service 
without money and without price.”” Sunday-schools 
were introduced into America in 1786 when Bishop 
Asbury organized schools in Virginia, South Carolina 
and other parts of the South. For a long time the 
early Sunday-schools were burdened with the task of 
teaching letters and the lowest rudiments of knowl- 
edge to the mass of their pupils. This was indispen- 
sable as a means of preparing them to read the 
Scriptures and to comprehend moral and religious 
truths. Indeed it has only been where a good sys- 
tem of public education has prevailed that Sunday- 
schools have been able to do their best work. Who 
that has knowledge of the work of the Christian 
Endeavorers, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the King’s Sons and King’s 
Daughters, all directly or indirectly outgrowths of 
the Sunday-school, can doubt that it has done much 
for religious organization? When we consider the 
educational advantages of Friends, even thirty-five 
years ago, we certainly must admit that we had a 
good foundation upon which to build our First. day 
schools, at least so far as the pupils were concerned, 
although we must likewise admit that many of those 
who felt it their duty to undertake the work of or- 
ganization, and to act as superintendents and teachers, 
lacked sorely the early training to fit them for the 
work. All honor is due to those who in the face of 
such odds were willing to undertake this stupendous 
work. 

Even a greater difficulty than a want of pre- 
paration for the undertaking was the lack of faith 
among our own members in the efficiency of the 
First-day school to strengthen our religious organiza- 
tion, and while most of the individuals who were 
averse to the movement have passed away, they have 
léft us a heritage of unfaith which is very difficult to 
combat. When the first Sunday-school Society was 
formed in Philadelphia, about 1795, many of the 
active members of it were Friends. This was origi- 
nally for ordinary education, and the funds are now 
used in furnishing library books to missions and 
Sunday-schools. It seemed to me that while the 
First-day school is still so young that many remem- 
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ber its rise and struggles, some of the data of these 
early schools in the eastern cities might be interesting. 
About 1812 a First-day school was opened at Bur- 
lington Meeting which continued sometime. Another 
school was at Salem Meeting, which the late William 
Griscom said he attended. In 1859 Dr. Henry 
Tyson, then in charge of the jail at Reading, wrote 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and started a school 
Eleventh month 6, 1859, at his home in the prison, 
which was later moved to the meeting-house, and 
continued some years. Wm. Dorsey started one at 
Germantown in the spring of 1860, and Jane Johnson, 
who has given us so much valuable literature for the 
primary classes, one at Green Street the following 
autumn. The same year a school was started at 
West Chester, and after six or seven months discon- 
tinued. [The school at West Chester, discontinued 
as here stated, was reopened in 1863.—Ebs. INTELLI- 
GENCER.] Schools were established within the next 
few years at Salem, West Branch, Pa., West Chester, 
and Goshen. For a number of years Millville, Pa., 
had a First-day reading association, which was finally 
changed into a First-day school. 

Baltimore and Race Street First-day schools were 
both started Eleventh month, 1865, and many of us 
remember the conscientious work of the little band, 
who so bravely met and overcame the objections of 
those who opposed the movement. Among these 
faithful ones none were more zealous than our dear 
friend, the late Louisa J. Roberts. Coming as she 
did from the church to be a member with Friends, 
and knowing the value of the Sunday-school as an 
adjunct to the church, her voice and influence had great 
weight. The other branch of Friends had established 
schools some years before our own, and no doubt 
from the bitter opposition of our branch of Friends 
to all forms, and the desire to be free from trammel- 
ling creeds arose this feeling of unwillingness to enter 
into new paths which it was feared might end in the 
introduction of forms and ceremonies into the Society 
which would detract from its spirituality. We trust 
this has not been the case. ’Tis true new ways have 
been gradually introduced, but only those we feel 
that have been necessary to our advancement, and 
none, we trust, that have been detrimental to our 
health as a Society. Some in looking back testify 
that our meetings were as well attended as before the 
introduction of the First-day school, but we are cer- 
tain that it has done much and will continue to do 
more to keep the Religious Society of Friends in a 
state of organization. 

Indeed there is little doubt but that some of the 
smaller meetings would ere this have been discon- 
tinued had it not been for the establishment of these 
schools. I believe with John William Graham that 
‘it is not an easy thing to be a Friend,” that ‘‘the 
Quaker temperament is not the creation of a day in 
anybody.” It seems the special province of the 
First-day school to cultivate this temperament, but 
in order to do this it does not seem to me necessary 
to adhere too rigidly to the old established methods 
because we must meet the needs of the times in 
which we live if our influence is to make itself felt. 
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Yet we cannot quite feel satisfied with this 
Friendly temperament ; while it represents dignity 
and sincerity, yet it lacks a certain vim and brightness 
which would certainly add to our influence in the 
world. If our religion is not able to make us re- 
joicing Christians, victorious over sorrow and loss, it 
will not impress those about us, who are bowing 
under their burdens, and longing for help. There is 
a repression of feeling belonging to Friends which 
has been a loss to our Society,—a want of cordiality 
to strangers which our First-day schools should en- 
deavor to overcome. The thoughts of kindness and 
good-will which must well up in the hearts of every 
lover of God, and his works, should find expression 
in words and actions which would meet the need of 
many discouraged ones. 

There is a disposition among conservative Friends 
to look backward regretfully to the past, and to la- 
ment that our benches are empty instead of being 
willing to take hold of the problem by introducing 
new methods prayerfully, in order to attract new 
members to-our fold. ‘Looking continually back- 
ward is not a good habit.” We are apt to walk in 
the way we look. Let us forget the things that are 
behind and reach forth to things which are before, 
only looking back long enough now and then to take 
observations where we are and whither we are tending. 

( Conclusion to follow.) 


IS EXPERIENCE THE BEST TEACHER? 
Sunday School Times. 

WE are in danger of letting the familiar saying that 
experience is the best teacher become a mere catch- 
word, and lazily accepting it without looking into it 
to see what it means. Let us not make the mistake 
of thinking that, when we say it is the best teacher, 
we mean to compare it with faith. It may be better 
than bookishness, or pedantry, or mere theory, but it 
is not a better teacher than faith, for out of faith alone 
comes most of what is worthy the name of experience. 

People speak, oftentimes, as if all that was needed 
in order for them to acquire experience was that they 
be thrown out into the thick of the world, and that 
then they would become experienced whether or no, 
without any further effort on their part. But it no 
more follows that a man will be experienced by being 
thrown out into the world than it does that a man 
will be cultivated because he owns a library. Ex- 
perience in the highest sense consists, not so much in 
one’s passing through many events, as in events pass- 
ing through his life, and, because of some element 
which his life furnishes them, coming out ordered, 
controlled, intelligible, and consistent. A low animal 
education and shrewdness may be gained from mere 
proximity and the wear and tear of life, for a human 
system inevitably adjusts itself a little, even without 
much will, to its surroundings ; but all that deserves 
the name of experience is possible only where a man 
has thrown himself into the midst of things with a 
conscious attitude, and imposed upon them some ex- 
pectation and resolve of his own. 

‘Faith’ is one of those words which can never 
be over-defined. People can never tell just what it is, 
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because it is nearly everything. But one thing may 
be said of it,—in some form or other it is the nucleus 
of all high experience. Whoever sets experience 
over against faith sets it over against its principal in- 
gredient. Events can teach us only according to the 
attitude we carry into them; of themselves, and 
without any help from us, they are pretty certain to 
teach us the wrong thing and put their worst foot for- 
ward. Facts do not teach us or convert us by mere 
accumulation, and for a man without any spiritual at- 
titude toward them a thousand facts are as impotent 
as two or three. 

The world is blurred and confused, and cnly 
stammers, to a man until he helps it out with some- 
thing that he brings to it out of his own soul. We 
may almost imagine personality in the dumb things 
around us, and think of them as putting forth a sort 
of appeal to the mind to enter into them and help 
them out of their limbo into meaning and expression. 
When we expect events to do the teaching and create 
experience without any help from us, they turn and 
destroy us. 

Here are two men. One must go through every- 
thing to the very end before he will believe. He 
throws the burden all upon events. He can do 
nothing beforehand. A thing must be said to him a 
thousand times, he must get the same advice from a 
thousand sources, repeat an act over and over to the 
bitter end, before we will believe in its essential 
worthlessness. Another man gets nothing but a 
hint, acts upon it, and manages to see from two or 
three experiences how all others will end without 
going through them. He needs only so much of the 
actual fact ; the facts in himself complete the process. 
He has experienced the flavor of the matter far better 
than he could if he had tasted it a hundred times. 
That would only have dulled the taste, and made it 
more indistinct. The first man must have the whole 
before he can admit or do anything about it, and by 
that time the power of belief has perished through 
disuse. With nothing but a hint, the other man, 
piecing out the hint with something from his inner 
life far better than the hint can piece itself out with 
any amount of repetition, finds experience gathering 
to him day after day. His daily life is steadily veri- 
fying the hint, and falling into line behind him as an 
experience. 

The most really experienced man is the poet. 
He follows hints, and gets at the whole at last with a 
sense of partnership and creatorship in it. In the 
matter of what men call actual experience, the average 
tramp is a far more experienced man than the poet. 
He has seen a hundredfold more of roadway and 
woods and hills. But from a mile or two of road, a 
sky or two, a day by the sea, the poet gives the ex- 
perience of all as neither tramp nor sailors can do. 
Hardly stirring from his place, he projects his spirit 
into the ends of the earth, and is a master in any 
scene before he comes to it. Things give up to him. 
He needs to see only about so much, and then he 
sings the rest. The man who is too close, and has 
seen the whole of it, is too surfeited to sing. 

Let us not go blundering ahead, still hoping that 
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some wonderful event is to arise which shall suddenly 
give us experience. It will not be so. That man 
lives the richest life who is forever confronting life 
with all sorts of divine theories about it beforehand. 
He gives things a chance to make experience for him. 
Instead of just muttering to him, things ring out a 
clear voice and call. He does not wait, and give 
things the chance to crush him into acceptance. 
There is a way in which, as a great spiritual teacher 
has said, experience is only the teacher of fools. Life 
is exhausted while he is learning one or two points. 
To the man who sees those points in advance, on one 
or two experiences, life has a chance to yield up all 
manner of rich lessons in advance. 


No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH I1, 1900. 
A KINDLY LAW. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, and 
fear him, and keep his commandments, and obey 
his voice, and ye shall serve him, and 
cleave unto him.—Deut., xiii., 4. 


Read in Class.—Deuteronomy xv., I-23. 

One noticeable feature of the Deuteronomical law is 
the kindly nature of it all—a kindness which extends 
even to the animal kingdom. There are many harsh 
conditions connected with the life of primitive times 
and peoples—slavery, blood revenge, polygamy, 
cruelty, oppression of many kinds. In dealing with 
these things the legislator makes an evident effort to 
soften their worst features. The slave, if a Hebrew, 
was to go free in the seventh year ; and he was not 
to be sent away empty handed (Deut., xv., 12-15). 
Similarly, at the end of a seven years’ period there 
was a general release of debtors, always provided 
that they were fellow-Israelities. The tenderness of 
the writer toward the poor is particularly worthy of 
note (xv., 7-I1 ; xxvi., 12-15). The ceremonial of 
becoming a “servant forever’ (xv., 16, 17), shows 
the change involved in the removal of the altars. 
In the older law given in the ‘‘ Book of the Covenant ”’ 
(Ex. xx.—xxiil.), it is required to take the slave to the 
sanctuary (‘‘ before God’’); but the local sanctuaries 
being now destroyed, it was manifestly impossible to 
make the long journey to Jerusalem whenever the 
rite was necessary. Therefore if was changed by the 
omission of ‘before God,” and the ceremony was 
performed at the door of the master’s house. The 
chapter before us illustrates very well the dependence 
of the new code on the older one (Comp. Deut. xv., 
12-17 and Ex. xxi., 2-6). 

By the destruction of the local shrines a large num- 
ber of priests were thrown out of employment. The 
law makes double provision for them. It commends 
them strongly to the charity of their neighbors 
(xii—18,19; xxvi., 12-15); and it provides that 
any of them may go up to Juerusalem and partake in 
the service and support of the central sanctuary ; at 
the same time the priestly office is confined to the 
tribe of the Levites. It is thus evident that the 
Deuteronomist knew nothing of the expanded code of 
laws given in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, when 
we note that it (Num. xxxv., I-8) sets apart forty- 
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eight cities, with the pasture land pertaining to them, 
as the special perquisities of the Levites. Compare 
this large assignment to the Levites and their separa- 
tion from the rest of the people with the constant 
reference to them in connection with the poor and as 
being “‘ within thy gates.’”” We may hardly doubt 
however that the Levitical cities remained an ideal 
only of the latter lawmaker; there is no evidence 
that they ever became an accomplished fact. The 
plan of allowing equal freedom to all Levites at the 
central shrine of Jerusalem (Deut. xviii, 6-8) could 
not be carried out. Gradually the offices of the 
priesthood were restricted to the family of Aaron 
(Ex. xxviii., 41), while the rest of the Levites per- 
formed the subordinate functions about the temple. 

The kindly spirit of the law may be seen again in 
the provisions for military service. The man “that 
hath betrothed a wife,’ the man who has built a house 
‘and hath not dedicated it,’’ he who has ‘planted a 
vineyard and has not used the fruits thereof,” even 
all who are “ fearful and faint-hearted ’’—all these are 
excused from service in war (Deut. xx., 5-9). 

The legislation in criminal matters tends to 
modify the harsh procedure of primitive society. 
Provision is made for the sifting of evidence; dis- 
tinction is made between accidental homicide and 
wilful murder. In this latter case, however, the law 
can hardly be said to favor the criminal. It must be 
understood that the law of blood revenge obtained 
then, as it does even unto this day, among the Semitic 
peoples of Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. If a man 
was slain it was the duty of his next of kin to slay 
the slayer. But the fleeing homicide, in the days be- 
fore the law, was safe for the time if he reached one 
of the local shrines which were scattered all over the 
land. From this place he could only be taken after 
a prescribed procedure before the priests. When the 
shrines were removad, the law-maker realized the 
necessity of supplying local sanctuaries where a 
fugitive might find temporary safety from the avenger 
of blood. It was for this purpose that the cities of 
refuge were established. The particular cities to be 
chosen are not mentioned by the Deuteronomist ; but 
the number is given as three. This is plainly less 
favorable for the fugitive than when the sanctuaries 
were everywhere near at hand. The refuge of the 
cities was only allowed in cases of involuntary homi- 
cide. 

That the kindness of the law-giver extended even 
to dumb animals is shown in the law requiring the 
passer-by to lift up a fallen ox or ass (Deut. xxii., 4), 
and in the command not to ‘‘ muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth outthe corn.” Even more is this gentleness 
shown in the command that a mother-bird must not 
be taken away from her eggs or from her young. In 
any case, even if the young were taken the mother- 
bird must go free (Deut. xxii., 6, 7). 

Over against all these features, which mark the 
kindly spirit of the prophetic reformers, we cannot 
but note the dark background of savagery character- 
istic of the age and people. The kindliness was all 
for those of the same race, or at most for those who 
worshipped the same god. The broad charity which 
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saw God’s children even among the Assyrians and 
Egyptians is not to be found; neither is there any 
sympathy with individuals who turn aside from the 
national religion. ‘‘If thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of 
thy bosom, or thy friend, who is as thine own soul, 
entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve 
other gods. thou shalt not consent unto him 
nor hearken unto him ; neither shall thine eye pity 
him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou con- 
ceal him ; but thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death” 
(Deut. xiii., 6-9). 

It is the custom of apologists to say that such 
harsh laws were necessary for the conservation of 
true religion among the enticements of attractive 
false religions : God was obliged to use such means 
lest his work should fail. A truer view is this: that 
such harsh laws were necessary because of the un- 
developed nature of those who made the laws. 
They were not needed to preserve the truth ; the truth 
is by no means fragile.$*Indeed, because they in- 
volved false views of God and his relations with men 
they retarded the progress of righteousness. The 
same may be said of the hideous commands of uni- 
versal slaughter given as a guide for conduct toward 
captured cities. They were evil laws, and none can 
make them anything less than evil by any explana- 
tion. They represent the barbarous standard of a 
barbarous time. The lesson to be learned is not to 
be had by excusing such laws, but by observing the 
growth of higher ideals in the midst of these un- 
favorable surroundings. From the idea of the soli- 
darity of the nation grew by degrees the higher idea 
of the unity of mankind. From the idea of God’s 
care for a single nation grew the higher idea of God’s 
care of all nations. 

Those who look to this early prophetic code of 
laws for a code representing humanity at one with 
God—a code absolutely just and good—will be dis- 
appointed. It does not show oneness with God but 
growth toward God. Only in such view can an up- 
lifting inspiration be found in it. 


LEARN TO Say ‘ YeEs.”—Much is made, and 
rightly, of the value of learning to say “No.” But 
the parent or teacher—including the self-teacher— 
must not ignore the artful strength often required to 
say ‘“ Yes.” Will you come to Sunday-school? 
Will you contribute to this charity? Will you give 
up your self-gratification in favor of another? Will 
you go two miles with him who asks you to go one? 
Will you lend your influence toward a higher public 
morality ? Questions like these might be multiplied 
by the hundred, and they often require moral grit in 
the affirmative answering. The fact is that the 
Tempter quite as often puts his temptations in a form 
that expects a negative as an affirmative reply. What 
every boy and man, girl and woman, needs, is to cul- 
tivate a sound moral judgment and to practice the 
power of living up to it. Learn to say both “ Yes ” 
and “No,” and to say them at the right time.— 
[Sunday School Times. ] 
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TAKING COUNSEL OF THE ELDERS. 
Ir is very probable, we fear, that many Friends are 
not well acquainted with the writings of the fathers of 
our church, and that they do not appreciate the un- 
flinching directness with which the earlier—and even 
later—leaders of thought amongst us adhered to the 
simplicity of the Truth. In the great changes, out- 
wardly, which have come over us, we are apt to under- 
value the insight and the discernment of our prede- 
cessors, and to neglect the record they have left for us. 

It would be a fatal mistake if this disregard of the 
old Truth which is ever new should detach us from 
the foundations upon which we rest. For Quakerism, 
in its reality, and its utility, is a system established on 
principle, and built up, piece by piece, stone by stone. 
The foundation was well laid. It was the great merit 
of the church fathers that they set aside, by intuition, 
by faithtul attention to inward light, much that con- 
fuses and obscures the common mind. The percep- 
tions of George Fox are clear and clearly cut. So 
are those of John Woolman. So, in the main, are 
those of William Penn. They do not apologize for, 
or minimize the evil of what is evil. What is wrong 
they do not excuse ; what is right they require. 

It would be helpful, no doubt, if many amongst 
us were to recur more frequently to the standards 
which the Society possesses, and consult them on 
present-day subjects which may seem puzzling or 
difficult. Our books of discipline themselves are 
mostly clear and emphatic. 
the truth. 

Nothing is more common, and few things more 
easy, to ordinary human nature, than the persuasion 
that something which we desire can be excused and 
justified. There are excuses for every lapse; there 
are plausible reasonings to cover every departure 
from an upright walk. And, as we have already 
said, it will help us to detect the fallacy of these 
reasonings, if we recur at least occasionally to the 
counsel of our elders. They spoke and wrote under 
conditions of trial ; their testimonies came livingly and 
earnestly, not from “couches of ease,” but from the 
midst of hardship and persecution. And though 
revelation does not cease, we must admit that there 
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is a wider view and a clearer sight to him who is 
anxiously striving for light than to him who languidly 
opens his eye to its beams. The days of persecution 
are more favorable to spiritual illumination than the 
days of comfortable creature enjoyment. 

Let us look into the old books. The problems 
of life are the same in every age. Human nature re- 
mains the same. Because we can speak over a tele 
phone is no reason why we should better tell the 
truth, or deal fairly,—perhaps, indeed, it is reason to 
the contrary. Because we have multiplied the power 
of men’s hands by machinery, it does not follow that 
we are any more just to one another in the disposition 
of what comes by power. Most of what George Fox 
said in England in the seventeenth century has a close 
application to conditions in the western hemisphere 
at the opening of the twentieth century. What is 
mechanical and outward can not replace what is spir- 
itual and inward. 


A ‘*HALL OF FAME"’ is to be built in New York City,— 
‘*an edifice in the form of an open colonnade,"’ on University 
Heights,—with money given for the purpose by a private 
patron of the scheme. In this Hall are to be inscribed the 
names of fifty great Americans. Twenty-nine of these have 
now been chosen. The Chancellor and Senate of New York 
University invited one hundred prominent persons to each 
select fifty names out of a list of about 234, and these votes 
having been sent in were counted a few days ago, when it 
was found that twenty-nine names had been designated by 51 
or more out of the 100 electors. (As a matter of fact three 
of the 100 failed to get their ballots in, so there were but 97 
electors. ) 

The result of the voting is that George Washington is 
designated unanimously ; none of the 97 omitted his name. 
Lincoln received 96 votes, Webster 96, Franklin 94. Other 
names near the top are those of General Grant, Chief Justice 
John Marshall, and Thomas Jefferson, and among authors 
and poets, Emerson, first of all, and then Longfellow, Irving, 
and Hawthorne. Whittier did not receive the 51 necessary 
for a choice. Fulton, Morse, and Whitney were chosen 
among the inventors, Jonathan Edwards, and Henry Ward 
Beecher among the theologians, George Peabody and Peter 
Cooper among philanthropists, and Audubon and Asa Gray 
among scientists. 


Our friend Charles Thompson (of Westmoreland, Eng- 
land), has sent us a lite pamphlet, the report of a speech by 
Samuel Smith, M. P., in the English House of Commons, in 
Fifth month last, on ‘‘ Plays and their Supervision."’ Samuel 
Smith is one of those members of the House who gives his 
voice, and vote, and influence in behalf of a pure and tem- 
perate life, and this speech presents with great force the evil 
side of the ‘‘ play-house"’ drama, as it is now offered the 
public in London and other English cities,—and not less in 
our own. It is painful to notice that many good people do 
not seem to observe, or to care for, the connection between 
the immodesties and immoralities of the theatre and those 
forms of vice which in their grosser and viler appearance are 
the occasion of daily lamentation. 
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THE lectures in this city, under charge of the Local 
Centre of the University Extension organization, begin on 
Fourth-day evening next, the 7th inst., and thereafter will 
continue, each Second-day evening, until the 1st of Fourth 
month. All lectures will be given in Association Hall, 
Chestnut and 15th streets. The opening lecture will be on 
‘King Lear,’’ by Prof. R. G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago. 


Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. 


HALL.—Tenth month 23, 1900, at his home in Trumbull 
county, Ohio, William W. Hall, in the 82d year of his age. 

He was born in Sadsbury, Chester county, Pa., the son of 
Edward Heston and Jane Paxson Hall, and removed with 
them to Ohio. He established a home for himself in the then 
wilderness, felling the trees and constructing a log-house, 
which he afterwards supplanted by a good modern one, and 
where his life peacefully ended, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him, He was a brother of the late Siena H. 
Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa. 


WE have received from London a circular appeal sent out 
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asking subscriptions to the ‘‘ Mansion House Fund’’ (a fund 
raised at the official residence of the Lord Mayor), for the 
relief of the India Famine sufferers. It urges that the need 
is great, and that the impression. that the suffering is over 
since rains have fallen is a sad mistake. 


EXPERIENCE is the best teacher—as to outward things ; 
but even with them the scholar must understand the lesson, 
and see its relation to inward things. 


BIRTHS. 
STUBBS.—At Slate Hill, York county, Pa., Tenth month 
19, 1900, to Benjamin and Rosene Stubbs, a son, who is 
named Albert Reynolds Stubbs. 


MARRIAGES. 


CARPENTER—HAWXHURST. —At Westbury, Long 
Island, the residence of the bride’s parents, Tenth month 24, 
1900, Richard E. Carpenter, Jr., son of J. Horton and Emma 
M. Carpenter, of Mamaroneck, New York, and Florence 
Amelia, daughter of William E. and Marianna Hawxhurst, 
and granddaughter of the late Isaac Hicks. 

LANGE—MORELLE.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, Tenth month 24, 1900, Julius 
Oscar Lange, of Scarsdale, N. Y., son of Joran and the late 
Ole Lange, of Christiania, in the Province of Christiania, and 
Kingdom of Norway, and Marianna, daughter of Sarah Ann 
and the late William Morelle, all of Scarsdale, West Chester 
county, New York. 

SWARTLEY—DARLINGTON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, in Doylestown, Pa., Tenth month 24, 1900, 
by Friends’ ceremony, John C. Swartley, of Doylestown, son 
of ‘Elizabeth and the late Jacob S. Swartley, and Agnes Darl- 
ington, daughter of Susan and the late Henry T. Darlington. 

WATSON—LARGE. —At the home of the bride’s mother, 
in Philadelphia, Tenth month 24, 1900, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Frank C, Watson and Elizabeth K. Large, daughter of 
Amanda G. and the late Wilson D. Large, formerly of Tay- 
lorsville, Bucks county, Pa. 

YOUNG—JOHNSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, New York, Tenth month 23, 1900, Mary Frances, 
daughter of Corey and Nettie L. Johnson, and Horace G., 
son of Thomas S. and Cornelia T. Young. 


DEATHS. 


COPE.—On the evening of Tenth month 22, 1900, at his 
residence, ‘‘ Awbury,’’ Germantown, Philadelphia, Thomas 
Pim Cope, in his 78th year ; an elder of Germantown Meet- 
ing of the other body of Friends. 

He was the grandson of the late Thomas P. Cope, whose 
large shipping business he and his brother succeeded to. He 
has been very useful in his Religious Society, and has pub- 
lished ‘‘ Passages from the Writings of William Penn,’’ an- 
other from the writings of George Fox, and selections from 
Holy Writ, intended to omit such passages as cannot be read 
in a mixed company. 

EWER.—At the residence of Benjamin S. Woodman, 
Langhorne, Pa., Tenth month 22, 1900, Harriet James Ewer, 
daughter of the late Robert and Elizabeth Ewer, in her 68th 
year. 


PARRY.—At Langhorne, Pa., Tenth month 21, 1900, 


Sarah Ann Parry, wife of Edwin L. Parry, and daughter of 
Cyrus and Marianna Hillborn, aged 34 years, 6 months, and 
6 days. 


[Her death was the result of a sad accident, on the 1gth, 


by which she was terribly burned. | 


PRESTON.—Tenth month 22, 1900, at Fallston, Md., his 


birth-place, David Preston, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


RULON.—At Magnolia, N. J. Tenth month 24, 1900 


Mary R R., wife of Ellwood Rulon, in her 68th yams 








BALTIMORE YEARLY MEE TING. 


Tue Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
met on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 26, to receive 
the report of the Executive Committee. 


On Seventh-day two sessions of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders were held. Minutes of approval 


from their respective meetings were read and a cordial 


welcome extended to Allen Flitcraft and Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, his wife, from Chester, Pa.; Isaac H. Hill- 


born and Anna H. Hillborn from Philadelphia; Joel 


Borton and Mary E. Borton from Woodstown, N. J., 
and Mary Singley and Susan Y. Foulke, from Norris- 
town, Pa. 

It was decided to continue the short devotional 
meetings each morning during Yearly Meeting, as 
they seem to be a fitting preparation for the transac- 
tion of the business which follows. 

The Representative Committee held its usual 
meeting at 8 p. m. 

On First-day morning the main room of the Park 
Avenue meeting-house was filled to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Prayer was offered by Allen Flitcraft. It 
was followed with testimonies by Isaac Hillborn, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Joel Borton, Mordecai Price, Alice 
C. Robinson, and A. Haviland Hull. Some of the 
principles held by Friends were explained in a very 
clear and unmistakable manner. The meeting closed 
with a prayer by Mary Heald Way, asking that we 
should trust God in the interpretation of what had 
been said, and the results which might follow, be- 
lieving that he would watch over and care for us, as 
a tender, loving Father. 

In the afternoon, at the Youths’ Meeting, there 
were recitations from some of the schools, followed 
by an exposition and illustration of the Gospels given 
by the Adult Bible Class of Park Avenue school. 
Isaac H. Hillborn addressed the meeting, encouraging 
those who might feel discouraged, urging them not 
to measure the work each day, but at longer intervals, 
acknowledging how valuable the First-day schools 

have proved to our religious organization. He ap- 
pealed to the children to keep the heart pure and 
clean, that they might see God. 








In the evening the house was again filled, when 
John J. Cornell and others delivered the messages 
entrusted to them. 

The first business session of the Yearly Meeting 
convened 10 at a. m., on Second-day. Joel Borton in 


prayer directed our thoughts to our Heavenly Father 


for strength and guidance in all of our deliberations. 
The minutes of our visiting Friends were again read, 
and received as before. A report was read from the 
joint committee on Isolated Friends, containing a 
suggestion to hold meetings with similar committees 
of other yearly meetings, the expense to be borne by 
the several yearly meetings. This subject was re- 
ferred to the committee for further consideration. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a reply to 
the epistles received. Two of the epistles from other 


yearly meetings were read, and much interest in them 
was expressed. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
PITTSBURG AND READING. 

WHILE spending a week with an old schoolmate in 
Pittsburg I availed myself of the opportunity to call 
upon the Friends in that city and vicinity. My first 
call was upon a young woman whose membership is 
in Philadelphia ; I found her living with a cousin who 
was originally a member of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing, but who had gone to Pittsburg many years ago. 
She had her certificate removed to New Brighton 
Monthly Meeting, about thirty miles from the city, 
and though her husband was a member of another 
religious denomination, she attended this meeting a 
number of times, being obliged whenever she did so 
to go on Seventh-day and remain until Second-day. 
Later on, even this irregular attendance ceased, and 
then she learned that New Brighton Meeting had been 
laid down, and now she does not know where her 
certificate is. This is but one of many instances 
where a little more care on the part of those active 
in the meeting would have kept the absent members 
in touch with the work of the Society. 

There are, as far as I was able to ascertain, twelve 
members of our branch in Pittsburg, one in Alle- 
gheny, four in East Pittsburg (about ten miles out), 
one in Sewickley, and one in Crafton. I had very 
pleasant interviews with nine of these, and found 
some of them much interested in the doings of the 
Society ; a few are regular readers of the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. In one instance both the husband 
and wife are Friends ; the others are either single, or 
are married to members of other religious denom- 
inations. 

I communicated with the Friends that I was not 
able to call upon personally, and we planned to have 
a Conference on Seventh-day evening (13th of Tenth 
month), but when the evening came it was very rainy 
and the conference did not materialize. There are 
enough Friends (real, live people) in this vicinity to 
organize a Friends’ Association, if any one would 
take the lead and get the movement started, but it 
may be that the time has not yet quite come for this. 
The other branch of Friends holds a meeting here, at 
the home of Benjamin Lightfoot, 5225 Centre Ave. 
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I attended this meeting on First-day morning and 
was made very welcome. Any of our body who are 
in the city either temporarily or permanently will be 
cordially received here, and cannot fail to enjoy the 
hour of quiet communion with the Father. 

It chanced that I visited the Friends’ meeting in 
Reading on the day that the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee was here; the meeting was unusually 
large, there being twenty women and girls, and ten 
men and boys in attendance ; the average attendance 
is about six. There is a substantial stone meeting- 
house here, which was built in 1868. It is a neat 
building with projecting eaves, and is in excellent 
repair. There are two rooms on the ground floor, 
the smaller of which was used for a school-room, but 
as in many other places, as the public schools 
improved the Friends’ school dwindled, and was 
finally given up. The meeting-house stands in the 
centre of a large yard in which are several fine trees. 
In front of the house is an elm tree, planted in 
1882 (the year of Reading’s Bi-Centennial), which is 
a great grand-child of the “Treaty Elm” which 
stood in Kensington, Philadelphia. 

The Swedes were the first to have a place of wor- 
ship in Berks county, the Friends coming in third. 
The first Friends’ meeting house was built in 1726, 
near the Monocacy Creek. In 1765 there were four 
meeting-houses in the county, and the number of 
meetings in existence at one time has never exceeded 
this. On Tenth month 30, 1760, the following report 
was sent from Reading Meeting : 


‘‘The meetings have all been kept up, though the 
attendance is sometimes small ; they are not so well behaved 
as they ought to be; love and unity subsist in a good degree, 
but there have been some instances of sleeping in meeting.”’ 


The meeting at Reading was at first held only on 
Third-days, but in 1761 permission was given to hold 
a meeting on First-days, both in the morning and 
afternoon. In 1765 a log house was built which was 
used until the present building was erected. During 
the Revolution this served as a hospital for sick 
soldiers, at the time that a number of Hessian 
prisoners were here. One of the prisoners picked 
with a pointed instrument, on one of the wide pine 
boards, half a dozen representations of British war- 
ships. The best of these is now in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society; another has 
been carefully restored, and hangs in the room of 
Rachel D. Griscom, of Reading. 

The regular meetings at Reading have never been 
large, but in by-gone days the log-house was too 
small to hold all who came to the circular meetings ; 
so when the old lot on which it stood was sold for a 
good price the present house was made spacious 
enough to accommodate people on these special 
occasions. At first it was none too large, but the 
number of people in Reading ‘“‘ whose parents used 
to go to Quaker meeting” has slowly diminished, 
until now even the announcement that the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee will be in attendance, brings 
together but a handful. Perhaps one reason why the 
attendance was greater in times past was because such 
ministers as George Truman and William Dorsey 
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were among the visitors. Some years back there 
was a flourishing First-day school, but with the 
death of Dr. Henry Tyson, who was at the head of 
it, there was no one to take the lead, and it came to an 
untimely end. 

Rachel D. Griscom, who was before referred to, 
is in her ninety-second year. She enjoys good 
health, although confined to her room, and her mind 
is as active as ever. She and her father were active 
in the work of starting the public school system in 
Reading, and when the first schools were opened she 
was engaged to teach a girls’ school. She agreed to 
take thirty-seven pupils, but on the first morning of 
school seventy-five children presented themselves. 
She decided not to send any of them away and 
before long she had over one hundred. They had 
all kinds of books, and many had none at all. She 
carried her Comly’s Spelling Book around and heard 
each one of these bookless ones spell five words, this 
was all the time she could give them. She had a 
blackboard a yard long and two feet wide, and on 
this she wrote something daily, so that the children 
might learn to read writing. Years afterward one of 
her pupils came to her and thanked her for the help 
the school had given her in housekeeping. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Rachel, “I never taught thee housekeeping.” 
‘Oh, yes, you did,” replied the woman, ‘‘ you wrote 
on the board once, ‘Never defer until to-morrow 
what you can do to-day,’ and that has been a very 
great help to me many a time.” 

Among the articles of interest in Rachel Griscom’s 
room is a tiny shirt, framed like an old-fashioned 
sampler. When the Berks County Fair offered a 
premium for the best plain sewing, she asked her 
pupils if any one could bring her a piece of linen 
that was raised, spun, and woven in the county. The 
linen was brought and the little girl made this shirt 
out of it under her teacher’s supervision. It even 
had a tiny home-made button, such as were worn 
before the days of ‘‘ store’’ buttons. 

During the many years of her teaching this 
Friend never used corporal punishment. A fellow- 
teacher once said to her, ‘“‘I don’t see how you get 
along with your children without whipping them. I 
can’t.’’ ‘ Why,” replied Rachel, ‘‘ Thee believes in 
original sin and I don’t. Thee thinks the bad is in 
the children and that whipping will bring it out. I 
think the good is in them and it will grow if I give it 
a chance.” E. i. 


As ateacher of national ethics Prof. George T. Ladd of 
Yale is to be preferred to President Schurman of Cornell. 
Dr. Schurman excuses buying a people and then killing them 
as ‘‘the American way,’’ Dr. Ladd says it is ‘‘ hideously 
immoral.’’—[Springfield Republican. ] 


At the recent Lake Mohonk Conference, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs stated that there were 267,900 Indians, and 
45,000 were provided with subsistence by the Government. 
He declared ration-giving was demoralizing, but must continue 
until the reservation system was ended. 


THE question of spontaneous combustion of hay has re- 
cently been investigated by one of the officials of the United 
States Weather Bureau, who states that fermentation within 
moist hay may raise the temperature to 374 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at which temperature clover hay will ignite. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING, at London Grove, 
(Chester county, Pa.), on the 23d instant, approved 
the report of the committee in care of the Quarterly 
Meeting Home, proposing the purchase of Eaton, in 
Kennett Square, formerly Samuel Martin's Academy 
for girls. There are 1% acres of ground, with a fine 
grove of trees. The house is of brick, and contains 
34 rooms. It is nicely located, and within two 
squares of the meeting-house. The price agreed on 


is $7,500. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting was held at Darby, 
Pa., Tenth month 30, and was an unusually large 
gathering. 

Many Friends from other quarters were acceptably 
present, among them Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash, 
William Dunn Rogers, Charles E. Thomas, Samue] 
S. Sharp, Eli Jay, of Indiana, Rebecca Merritt, and 
Levi L. Benson. 

The first meeting was addressed by Ezra Fell, 
Lydia H. Price, Rebecca Merritt, William P. Green, 
Joseph Powell, Samuel S. Ash, and Dr. Longshore. 
The first, second, and eighth queries, with their an- 
swers, were read and considered. The present clerks 
were reappointed, and a new committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor named. 

An interesting report from the Boarding Home 
Committee was received and read, the committee con- 
tinued and encouraged in their work. Caroline J. 
Worth was added to the committee in place of Emily 
Jackson, deceased. 

At the close of meeting luncheon was served to 
some 300 Friends. B. 


PEACE PRINCIPLES IN NORWAY. 
The Friend, London. 

A NorwEGIAN correspondent of the Howard Associa- 
tion [London] has, within the last few days, for- 
warded to that body several Parliamentary papers 
relating to recent discussions in the two branches of 
the Legislature, named respectively the Storthing and 
the Odelsting, in reference to a petition from the 
friends of Peace at Christiania, asking that persons 
who entertain conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms may be permitted to render some form of 
general service to the State, which may not contra- 
vene their religious convictions. That petition was 
signed by N. J. Sorensen (president of the Norwegian 
Peace Union), Kr. Isaksen (chairman of the Norsk 
Order of Good Templars), and Arna Botnan (presi- 
dent of the Christiania Labor Union). 

In connection with it the Legislature also received 
a report from the Military Commission of the State. 
The latter body appear to have been willing to grant 
certain concessions to the Society of Friends, in par- 
ticular, in view both of the sincerity of their pro- 
fession and the smallness of their numbers (mentioned 
as being only 230 in all Norway); such concession, 
however, to be accorded as an act of grace, rather 
than as a right formally secured or defined by statute. 
The Commission does not approve of the full measure 
of relief proposed by the petitioners. 
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After oonidienibte Manila enteliliy % in a 
Odelsting, the matter was left in the position recom- 
mended by the Military Commission. 

The Norwegian corresponpent of the Howard 
Association says: “It results, from these docu- 
ments, that our military authorities have done all 
that they judged practicable, in order to avoid com- 
pelling any persons to act contrary to their conscience. 
It has been ordered that persons whose religious con- 
victions forbid them to bear arms shall be employed, 
as far as possible [by the Military Department], as 
artisans, or in the commissariat, or in the kitchens and 

infirmaries, etc. The question has been discussed 
lately in our Storthing (Upper House), and I think 
that for the present there is nothing further to be 
done.” 

It is so far satisfactory that the Norwegian 
Government has manifested, in this practical manner, 
its willingness to accede, in part, to the wishes of 
those who are precluded by their religious convictions 
from bearing arms. And this concession has been 
found to satisfy some of the persons for whose relief 
it was designed. 

Since 1885, twenty-seven young men in Norway 
have refused to bear arms when required to do so. 
Nine of these have either subsequently yielded, with 
or without punishment, or have accepted, as a sub- 
stitute, the non-combatants’ labor offered by the 
Military Commission. Two others have been im- 
prisoned from two to four times for their refusal to 
accept either alternative. Seven have been im- 
prisoned once ; and one of the latter has since emi- 
grated. 

It is obvious that such service as work in the 
commissariat, or as clerks or artisans in the Military 
Department,. would not be likely to relieve the 
scruples of the majority of the young men con- 
cerned. Whereas a law permitting them to be 
employed for the State in the Forestry Department, or 
in some similar service (such as the care of the poor) 
not connected with the army, and instead of imprison- 
ment, would be a reasonable concession and in 
accordance with the historic precedents of the relief 
granted in past years to the pacific Mennonites, by 
the governments of France, Germany, Russia, and 
some other countries. And it is to be hoped that the 
Norwegian people and Legislature may ere long be 
willing to follow the example of these great Powers, 
in thus according a fuller and adequate relief to those 
persons in their own country who are precluded by 
their religious convictions from bearing arms. 

But besides the imprisoned Norwegians, a certain 
further number of conscientious objectors to war 
(including, in particular, some Baptists) have lately 
been imprisoned in Sweden and Denmark. So that 




























































































































































































































































































August 24th, 1900, p. 552) might, with advantage, 
be imitated by the governments of the latter two 
countries also. WILLIAM TALLACK. 




















A SEVERE earthquake occurred at Caracas, Venezuela, on 
the 29th ult., killing fifteen persons, injuring many others, 
and doing great damage to property. President Castro was 
among those injured. 
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THERE will be, for 


reasonable economy is desirable. 





the historic precedents alluded to (vide The Friend of 








The Fies-D: Dav School. 


THE LESSONS FOR 1901. 


1901, three series of lessons published 
under direction of the General Conference Committee, and 


furnished free of charge to those schools that apply for them. 


These three series were described in the INTELLIGENCER, 
Ninth month 8, as follows : 
1. The series of Old Testament Lessons, now in progress. 


They will deal with the Psalms and related books. 


2. A series, junior to the above, adapted to scholars of the 


age of twelve, to deal with New Testament books following 


the Gospels. 

3. A series of special lessons, dealing with the ‘‘ Inter- 
national’’ texts. These will be printed originally in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, and copies will be furnished, free, from the 
office of that paper. 

Looking forward to next year’s work, a circular letter will 
be sent out to the schools, asking them to carefully consider 
their needs as to the Lesson Leaves, and to forward revised 
lists of the number of lessons required. It is thought prob- 
able that the number printed has been in excess of the actual 
need, and as the item of paper is now worth considering, a 
But no school should im- 
pair the efficiency of its work for want of enough leaves ; 
they are intended for use, and should be freely asked for as 
needed. 

The lessons for small children will be continued in Sca/- 
tered Seeds, as heretofore. They will be found very helpful 
by primary teachers. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The Abington First-day school held its 
first meeting in the school year, Tenth month 7. The attend- 
ance was large and the interest manifested was encouraging. 
The school is in charge of George M. Downing, with Fred- 
erick F. Windle, Emma Gaskill, Lydia Haines, Emma Hal- 
lowell, and Elizabeth R. Cox in control of classes. Our 
friend Isaac Mather, who recently celebrated his ninety- 
fourth birth-day, still shows an active interest in the welfare 
of the school. D. 








PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION.—The topic for the afternoon 
session of the Philadelphia First-day School Association on 
Eleventh month 3, is ‘‘ What do we aim to teach? How 
shall we use the Bible tothat end?’’ Dr. Jesse H. Holmes 
will open the discussion. 





LITERATURE WANTED.—Sarah A. Orvis, Caldwell, Can- 
yon county, Idaho, writes that she would like to receive old, 
or used, Lesson Quarterlies, and copies of Scattered Seeds. 
‘« There are many who seldom or never see such literature, 
and are, I have been told, glad of anything to read.”’ 


S1xty families living in Longwood, a suburb of Chicago, 
believe they have found a new and satisfactory solution of the 
‘*servant-girl’’ problem. They have established a co- 
operative kitchen and dining-room, with a man in charge. 
Cooking and cooks are thus abolished altogether in their indi- 
vidual homes. The housekeepers are reported as saying that 
the change is ‘‘ perfectly delightful.’’ 


A NOTABLE feat of modern engineering is the driving of 
the Great Northern Railway tunnel through two and a half 
miles of solid granite in the Cascade Range. Boring was 
started at each end toward the centre, and so accurate were 
the engineers’ calculation that at the meeting point the dif- 
ference of alignment was scarcely one inch. This cutting 
through refractory material was accomplished in forty-five 
months by 800 men. 
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ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
AN organization, the Association of Friends’ Schools, has 
been formed in Philadelphia. The officers are: 
President, Joseph E. Haines ; Vice-President, Arthur H. 
Tomlinson ; Secretary, Annie L. Clement; Treasurer, W. 
Elmer Barrett ; Executive Committee, Hershel Norris, Lewis 


V. Smedley, Marie A. Kemp Hoadley, R. Grant Bennett, 
Rachel Martin. 


A circular sent out says: ‘‘The Association has been 
formed for the purpose of increasing the interest of teachers, 
parents, and the members of committees in the general cause 
of education and particularly in the work of our own schools. 
The Association proposes to hold three or more Educational 
Conferences each year, and strong efforts will be madeto have 
at these meetings some of the most prominent educators in 
the country. 
‘* A very full opportunity will be given on these occasions 
for the discussion of various matters of interest to teachers, 
as the object in holding them is to produce practical results 
for our members, rather than theoretical ones. 
‘* The Association hopes to have, and should have among 
its members every teacher employed in Friends’ Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and will 
gladly welcome those from other sections.”’ 
Any person interested in school work is eligible to member- 
ship in the Association, and becomes a member on the pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $1.00, which should be sent to 
W. Elmer Barrett, Treasurer, 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia. 
The first meeting of the Association will be held on 
Seventh-day of next week, the roth inst., at 2 p. m., in the 
Central School lecture-room, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. An interesting pragram has been arranged, as 
follows : 
‘« The Teaching of Morals to Children.”’ 
Lecture by Dr. George S. Fullerton, of University of Pa. 
Paper by Dean Bond, of Swarthmore. 

Discussion opened by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of Friends’ 
Central School. 

All interested are urged to attend. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 

Under the auspices of the Committee in charge of the 
Central School, Professor Edward Howard Griggs lectured, 
Tenth month 1g, on ‘‘Self-Culture through the Vacation.’’ 
All the classes attended, and so many of the patrons availed 
themselves of the opportunity to hear this popular speaker 
that the lecture was held in the meeting-house. 

Professor Griggs spoke for an hour, and during that time 
he held the close attention of old and young. His greetingto 
the pupils, whom he called ‘‘ Fellow-students,’’ enlisted their 
immediate sympathy, and his address confirmed them in the 
belief that he understands the youthful mind. The lecture 
was a rare example of the eloquence of simplicity. _Develop- 
ing first the thought of the continuance of education through- 
out life, and of the culture value of the gccupation, when faith- 
fully followed, Professor Griggs spoke later of the equal im- 
portance of the avocation—that broader work which we per- 
form without wages for the common good. He ended by 
pointing out that even with a busy vocation and a useful avo- 
cation, one has yet some margin of leisure to devote to culture 
in the narrower sense of the word. Our use of the margin 
goes far to perfect or to mar the result of our other work. 
The greatest men in every field of greatness have been such 
largely through the wise use of their leisure hours. 

Francis Pyle has superseded Allen Latshaw in charge of 
the work in manual training. The courses are continued for 
boys in class F of the Intermediate School and class E of the 
Central, and are opened this year for the first time to class E 
of the Girls’ Department. The results in all classes are emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Literary exercises in the vacant hour of monthly meeting 
days will be continued this year in both departments. The 
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boys of class A have resumed the usual weekly news reports 
and declamations before the assembled school on Fifth-day 
afternoons. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Bible Class which last year met at the College every 
First-day morning, under the leadership of President Birdsall, 
has this year been revived and reorganized. A program has 
been arranged for the rest of the first Semester, consisting of 
selections from the Old Testament Prophets, illustrating the 
different phases of their testimony. The classes are in 
charge of different students for each week, their duty being 
merely to lead in discussion. Edward Williams ’o1, was in 
charge of the class on First-day, thé 28th, the topic for the 
day being ‘‘ The Value of Denunciation.”’ 

Canada, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Florida, Bermuda, Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis 
consin, Kansas, and California are represented among the 
students in College. The total enrollment is now 
divided as follows: Young men 93, young women 98. 

The need of quick and easy communication between the 
different buildings and between the widely separated parts of 
the main building has been long felt. The problem was 
solved this year by the installation of a telephone system 
connecting the President's office, the Superintendent’s office, 
the museum, the library, the President's house, Science Hall, 
and the engineer's room. The service so far has given 
satisfactory results. 

The gas-lights in the rooms of the West wing are being 
fitted with Welsbach burners, the results obtained by their 
use in the dining-room and library having been very 
satisfactory. 7 
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FROM ABINGTON SCHOOL. 

On the 17th of this month the annual conference of 
Friends’ Associations will be held here. Several of the 
teachers and instructors expect to attend the sessions. 

The lecture course for the present scholastic year is in 
course of preparation. Emily G. Huut, M. D., lectures twice 
on Natural History in Twelfth month, and itis anticipated that 
addresses will later be made by Dr. Rothrock, Commissioner 
of Forestry, and by Prof. Frank H. Green, of the West Chester 
Normal School. The later dates are unsettled. 

It has been the custom of the students of the school to 
have a ‘‘Sociable’’ on the Seventh-day preceding Hallow 
e’en,—this occasion being in lieu of a regular ‘‘ Hallow e’en 
celebration.’’ This year, the entertainment took place on the 
Sixth-day evening preceding. Games suitable to the occasion 
were indulged in, and when the affair came to a conclusion, 
shortly after ten o’clock, every one voted it a success. 

A number of students contemplate a visit to Memorial 
Hall, in Fairmount Park, under the direction of Clara i. 
Barnard, who has chafge of the work in History. 


‘« Domestic ScCIENCE.’’—In the Ladies’ 
Margaret E. Sangster says: 

‘Domestic science affords an opening for bright and 
clever girls. Household economics are yet in their infancy. 
By the time that my friends who are fifteen and sixteen years 
old have reached the twenties there will be chances here for 
young women with quick brains and deft hands.”’ 


Home Journal 


ScHooL News.—We are always glad to have Notes of the 
working of our different Friends’ schools. 


THE various commercial bodies of St. 
pointed a joint committee to procure legislation for the deep- 
a of the channel of the Mississippi between St. Louis and 

New Orleans. 


THE first day of the week is the Christian ‘‘ Sunday,’’— 


Louis have ap- 


says a religious journal. Monday is the day kept sacred by 
the Greeks ; Tuesday is the Persian day of rest ; on Wednes- 
day the Assyrians worship ; Thursday is a holy day among 
the Egyptians ; the Turks keep Friday, and the Jews Satur- 
day, as their Sabbath. 
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PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE MEETING.—The Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting met on. Seventh- 
day last, at Race Street, the sub-committees in the morning, 
and the general committeein the afternoon. The attendance 
was hardly so large as usual. 

The Temperance sub-committee proposed that a memorial 
be addressed to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, asking that 
an amendment to the Constitution be again submitted (as in 
1889), forbidding the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor. The general committee acceded to the proposal, and 
a committee of five was appointed to draw up the memorial. 

The Committee on the Indians reported that on its recom- 
mendation, Judge Edward M. Paxson had given $500 from 
the fund left in his hands, from the estate of the late Matthias 
Hutchinson, of New York State, for the aid of an industrial 
school for Indian women, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

In the sub-committee on the Colored People, Susan Parrish 
Wharton gave an interesting account of the work done at the 
‘‘Starr Centre,’’ at Seventh and Lombard street, Philadelphia. 
Those engaged in it feel encouraged. The Coal Club is 
especially doing well; its members are still getting their coal 
atthe rate of $5.25 a ton. Naomi Gaskill, of Swarthmore, 
has been efficient in work for the Coal Club. The Work 
Bureau will be maintained, its results being on the whole 
valuable. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John W. Hunter, Ninth month 8. After the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, Chas. F. Seaman, a 
short but valuable paper by Elizabeth K. Seaman, entitled 
‘*The Joy of Conscious Existence,’’ was read. In this paper 
the author contrasted the earthly pleasures with the true and 
lasting ones, and pointed out clearly the way to the real 
enjoyment of life. 

This was followed by a selection read by William Macy, 
of which the import was this: ‘‘I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am therewith to be content;’’ and a selection by 
Rowland Cocks entitled ‘‘ The Lamp."’’ 

After the regular reading from the life of Benjamin Hal- 
lowell by Elizabeth K. Seaman, and a general giving of sen- 
timents, the meeting adjourned. A. M. B., Sec. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Woodstown's Uni- 
versity Extension Centre has engaged Prof. Louis Bevier, of 
Rutgers College, to deliver a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Six 
American Poets,’’ beginning First month 25, 1901, and con- 
tinuing at weekly intervals. HELEN G. BorTon, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE ‘*The Other Man's Country,’’ by Herbert 
Welsh (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is a compact and dispassionate 
review of the history of the Philippine business. Of course 
Herbert Welsh regards our treatment of the ‘‘ other man,”’ 
our attempt to take away his country, as wrong in warp and 
woof, pattern and texture, but what he sets out to dois not so 
much to declaim or argue, as to place in their actual sequence 
and due relation the simple facts of the case. He gives in an 
appendix a number of the more important documents, which 
form part of the record, and which will have to be considered 
when the final judgment of these sad affairs is made up. 

Any one who knows Herbert Welsh knows that with him 
this work is one of conscience and duty, just as have been his 
persistent and faithful labors in behalf of the Indians. He 
might have given his life, as many young men in his position 
have done, to selfish enjoyment or increase of wealth, but in- 
stead he has for years exerted himself to secure justice for the 
native people. His sympathy for them and his extended ex- 
perience in dealing with them, qualify him in a special degree 
to see and recognize the ‘‘ other man’s "’ rights, even on the 


far side of the Pacific Ocean. His book is a valuable and 
timely contribution to the subject. 


volume, 






lTELLIGENCER. 


In Scribner's, this month, Rebecca Harding Davis, under 
the title ‘‘A Little Gossip,’’ gives some new and entertaining 
glimpses of Hawthorne, Emerson, Miss Alcott, and other 
writers whom she met in her youth. The leading article is 
by Henry Norman, the Londoa editor and correspondent, the 
second of his papers on ‘‘ Russia of To-day.’’ It describes 
the Trans-Siberian railway, and is finely illustrated. The 
writer describes Siberia as a great wheat-growing region, and 
thinks that since the great wall of China the world has seen 
no one material undertaking of equal magnitude. The cos 


of this railway will be about $500,000,000, and its tota 
length 5,486 miles. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal began with an edition of 
20,000, seventeen years ago, and now prints 923,000 copies 
each issue. In the issue for this month a full page drawing 
in the fine series by A. B. Frost shows his country folks 
‘Waiting for the Mail.’’ There are plans for ‘‘ A Quaint, 
Old-Fashioned House for $6,600," and innumerable articles 
on woman's work and allied themes. 

One of the things which helps to increase the worry and 
wear of American people is their fear lest they should ‘‘ miss 
something.’’ Millions of readers go through enormous sheets 
of printed matter daily, driven by this dreadful anxiety. A 
good way, one of the very best, is to take a journal such as 
The Literary Digest, in which, once a week, the subjects of 
importance are presented, explained, and made familiar. 
No one who regularly reads the Z. D. will miss anything in 
current events, politics, science, art, literature, or the religious 
world, that is of real importance. We urge sensible people 


to transfer some of their daily reading to a weekly review of 
this kind. 








We are glad to learn that the financial difficulties of the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. are being satisfactorily 
adjusted. The reorganization of the firm has just taken place, 
and the new firm will continue under the old name. 





A new and revised edition of John Martin Vincent's 
‘*Government in Switzerland ’’ has been issued by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. It has been recognized as the 
most complete description of the Swiss system of government. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN, IN THEIR Own Worps. 
Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D. Pp. iv. and 379. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

THE Last ReFuGe. A Sicilian Romance. By Henry B. 
Fuller. Pp. 284. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

THE FIELDS OF DAWN, AND LATER SONNETS. By Lloyd 
Mifflin. Pp. x. and 105. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. .(Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


By John 
$2.00. 


Miss MARGARET STOKES, who died the other day at 
Howth, County Dublin, was a distinguished Irish arche- 
ologist and antiquary. She was the daughter of thelate Dr. 
William Stokes, a former president of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 


THE statement is made that the greatest distance over 
which electrical power is now being transmitted by wire is 
eighty-five miles, being carried from a waterfall at Redlands, 
Cal., to the city of Los Angeles, to run a street railway, to 
light the city, and to furnish power for several municipal 
undertakings. The plant was set up in 1897. It has a 
capacity of 400 horse power and 33,000 volts. 


THE engagement is announced of Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
our most noted living story writer of New England life, to 
Dr. Charles Freeman, of Metuchen, N. J. Miss Wilkins is 
thirty-eight years of age, and" her fiance is somewhat older. 
The date for her marriage has not yet been announced. 
Miss Wilkins is now at work on her novel, ‘‘A Portion of 
Labor,’’ at her home in Randolph, Mass.—[Independent. ] 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE National American Woman Suffrage Association will 
have in its Bazar, at the Madison Square Garden (New York 
City), the first week of Twelfth month, a Lucretia Mott table, 
of which Mariana W. Chapman was appointed Chairman. 
On account of other duties she has resigned in favor of Anna 
Willets, of Roslyn, now Secretary of Friends’ Equal Rights 
Association. Both of these Friends are very anxious that the 
Society at large should feel a great interest in the Bazar. The 
Philanthropic Union has made the cause of Equal Rights 
one of its departments of labor. Here is an opportunity for 
all who believe in its advancement to contribute to that end, 
and if all willing to add to the stores of the Lucretia Mott 
table will notify the Chairman, Anna Willets, Roslyn, N. Y., 
it will give her fresh courage and inspiration to proceed with 
her work. Aprons, towels, dusters, shoe bags, work bags, 
holders, and all domestic articles will be suitable to stock the 
table. Anything having any connection with Lucretia Mott 
will be peculiarly acceptable, even if it be only placed on 
exhibition. es 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPINIONS MERELY, OR PRINCIPLES? 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


A matter of interest and of some concern is the modern 
ease of people with regard to their convictions, as if they were 
something apart from the individual, with which he has 
nothing to do, and merely a subject of expediency. 

Whence comes this difference between opinions and prin- 
ciples? Is there not manifest retrogression here from the 
steadfastness of the Fathers? Could this have been in the 
elder days, without reproach? When Daniel Webster capitu- 
lated to the slave power, the Quaker Whittier assailed him in 
‘* Ichabod,”’ in the most withering philippic of the century. 
Now, even the Friends are quiet, with the very centre of their 
faith continually assailed. No voice, it seems to me, arises 
from the great Society that was once so spiritually alert. Its 
Fox-es, its Whittiers, are dead. 

If there were now war in our own streets, instead of ‘the 
foreign land,—-with the burning of homes, the shooting of 
people, young and old, guilty and innocent, the bride and 
groom at their wedding,—we would have no difficulty of 
choosing sides. 

Is this nota subject for careful thought? 

CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 
Chicago, Til. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend, James Pound, of Sparta, Ontario, writes us that 
he and his wife are for the present residing at Ames, lowa, 
with their daughter Irena, and her husband. The latter, 
G. L. McKay, is at the head of the Dairy Department of 
lowa Agricultural College. James says they must have the 
INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘so as to keepinformed of what is going on 
in the Society, for, I feel a deep interest in the principles of 
Friends.’’ ‘‘I do not know,’’ he adds, ‘‘of any other 
Friends in this neighborhood; they hold a non-sectarian 
meeting in the College, on First-day, and I think I will attend 
it while I am here.’’ 


Our friend William Tallack, of London, forwards us a 
clipping from an English journal, referring to a passage in a 
recently-published (?) book, which says that at the village of 
Hawkhurst, on the borders of Kent and Sussex, there was 
once a ‘‘ busy iron industry,’’ and that William Penn ‘‘ started 
and worked the first furnace.’’ William Tallack says the 
fact is probably unknown to most Friends, and its actuality 
may, perhaps, be called in question. 

We think it is very questionable whether William Penn 
ever was so engaged, though it is possible he may have been. 
James M. Swank; of Philadelphia, secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, called the attention of the writer 
to a similar statement, a few years ago. 


A recent issue of the San Francisco Chronicle has the 
following item : 


‘‘A loan of $61,500 was paid yesterday by Barclay J. 
Smith, president of Smith’s Cash Store. By this payment 
Smith regains control and ownership of the business, which 
he will conduct as formerly. The ‘amount was raised from 
the sale of a portion of the stock carried. Harvey H. Dana, 
who has held the property as security since February 19th, 
retires. The Smiths will endeavor to build up their business 
to its old standard.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


STANDING A BEACON UNTO THY 
CHILDREN. 


SWARTHMORE the fair, 

Ivied and grey, 

Peaceful and steadfast, 

Crowning the slopes of thy green-shaded hill ; 
Looking o’er lowland and farmland and woodland 
To the glimmering river ’mid meadows afar ; 
Hope of thy Founders, — 

Strong souls and true ; 

Dear to thy daughter and loved of thy sons; 
Sacred to Science, 

The Muses and Art ; 

Ever through sunlight and moonlight and mist, 
In yellowing autumn and young-hearted spring, 
Standing a beacon 

Unto thy children, 

Lighting the pathway to noble endeavor, 

To beautiful deeds and inviolate faith ! 


JUEHANNA. 


~ 


SUS 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


WE heard the River singing : ‘‘ From the lake 
Of Canandaigua, making many a twist 
To catch the Unadilla, in the mist 
Of morn I flow. Chenango then I take, 
And through the Pennsylvania border break 
To clasp the Juniata’s amethyst 
Past Tuscarora ; rambling as | list 
Beyond Towanda, where a turn I make 
To lure the Wyalusing ; then convey 
The slow Swatara, Conowingo’s creek, 
*Salunga, Octorara, and Pequea : 
I drain a thousand streams, yet still | seek 
To lose myself within the Chesapeake 
In reedy inlets of the Indian bay.’’ 
—From ‘The Fields of Dawn, and Later Sonnets,’’ just 
published. 


LOOK UP. 
Look up to the blue, faint heart ! 
Look up to the sky and the star ; 
Earth’s darkness is but a part, 
Look up to the blue, faint heart ! 


List well for the song, faint heart ! 
It soars in the azure there ; 
Forget the moil of the mart, 
Look up to the blue, faint heart ! 
—New York Chserver. 
A CURRENT news item says the famous ‘‘ disappearing 
gun-carriage’’ is doomed. After long discussion the board 
appointed to inquire into its advantages has recommended 
that it be given up, as has already been done abroad. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted by nearly every government 
in the world on this one device. 
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A SOUTH CAROLINA PEACEMAKER. 

The Messenger of Peace, Baltimore. 
In the death of Sidi H. Brown, of South Carolina, 
the cause of Peace in the Southern States loses a 
faithful and wise laborer. The long struggle between 
the North and South more than a generation ago 
took place when Sidi H. Brown was in the prime of 
his manhood. The evils which he then saw im- 
pressed him strongly, and from that time until his 
death, at the ripe age of eighty years, he labored un- 
ceasingly and untiringly in the cause of Peace. In 
1868 he began to edit the Christian Neighbor, a paper 
whose columns always overflowed with the spirit of 
Christian love. He made it a most readable, lively 
advocate of Peace, and it must have been a powerful 
influence for ‘sweetness and light” in hundreds of 
homes where it was a welcome visitor. The number 
for September 13th was from the pen of the aged 
editor, but in the evening of that same day “ he was 
not, for God took him.”’ Of him it may truly be 
said ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.”’ 

In the Spring of 1875, professional duties led me 
to spend several weeks in Aiken, S.C. While there 
I heard Sidi H. Brown preach on two occasions to 
the Methodist congregation ; he even then gave the 
impression of an old, though still strong man. His 
preaching was direct and plain, so that all could 
understand what he wished to convey. It was im- 
pressive in its simple wisdom and straightforwardness. 
The illustrations he made use of were drawn from 
well-known things. Two of them have remained 
with me. The first recalls the fact that at that time 
in South Carolina no coin was in circulation of smaller 
denomination than a five-cent piece. He was speak- 
ing on the importance of loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, and said: ‘‘ Now if any of you owe a man 
47% cents, you will hand out 45 cents and say, 
‘this is as near as | can come to it;’ whereas you 
should at least as often give 50 cents and say that is 
as near as you can make it.”’ 

The other illustration was drawn from a race-track 
in Georgia, with the explanation that he thoroughly 
disapproved of races, ‘but,’’ he continued, ‘‘it is 
known that a certain quarter of a mile on that course 
is very bad, the road not being smooth like the rest 
of the track, but sandy. It is this quarter of a mile,”’ 
he said, ‘that tests the horses. Many horses trot 
well till they come to this hard place, and then their 
wind or their strength is not equal to the task. 
Friends, it is not the easy places that try us. It is 
the difficult places; and we are to be tested by 
these.”” He went on to speak of the power of the 
Lord to strengthen us. 

We hope that it may be found that the earnest 
work of this veteran in the cause may not only have 
had a leavening influence among those who were 
under his influence, but that others will arise to carry 
on the work that he has been called to lay aside. 
RH. T. 




















































































































































































































































































































TuHE Bank of Montreal, at New York, received last week 


a bar of gold weighing 9,040 ounces from British Columbia. 
The bar is valued at $154,000. 


















Memorial to Benjamin West. 


A MOVEMENT has begun at Swarthmore to raise a memorial 


to Benjamin West. Swarthmore is the appropriate spot in 


America for such a monument, for West was born there 162 
years ago, and the house in which he was born is still stand- 
ing on the campus of Swarthmore College. 


Frederic MacMonnies, the maker of the statue of Nathan 
Hale in City Hall Park, New York, and the MacMonnies 
Fountain at the Columbian Fair, at Chicego, is a descendant 
of Benjamin West, and has furnished to the committee his 
conception of what the monument should be. 

The members of the committee are Henry E. Jackson, 
chairman; Fred M. Simons, treasurer; George A. Marr, 
secretary ; Beatrice Magill, W. H. Gutelius, Arthur H. Tom- 
linson, Mrs. C. H. Bigelow, Mrs. W. W. Birdsall, Mrs. C. 
H. Bedell, Otto S. Kolle, James Monaghan, J. W. Campion, 
and Edward H. Magill, LL.D., former president of Swarth- 
more College. Beatrice Magill is chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee, W. H. Gutelius of theSFinance Committee, and A. H, 
Tomlinson of the Construction Committee. 


Voting in Porto Rico. 


WRITING to a New York Daily newspaper Ida H. Harper 
calls attention to the Census of Porto Rico, which shows 
that if the lightest of educational qualifications is imposed, 
merely that of being able to read and write, only one- 
fourth of the male citizens will be able to vote. She 
says: ‘‘Some way out of this dilemma will be found, 
for our government will never allow three-fourths of the 
men anywhere to be disfranchised. The idea is not enter- 
tained for one moment, however, of allowing the few edu- 
cated women on the island to cast a ballot. Every incentive 
will be offered the men to study the science of government 
and all public questions ; none at all will be placed before the 
women, and thus at the very beginning they will be put at a 
disadvantage and the men will be impressed with their own 
sifperiority. If both could start even they could develop to- 
gether, but now, from year to year, the gulf between them 


will be widened and deepened by the political dredging 
machine.”’ 


The Pan-American Exposition. 


AcTIVE work is being done at Buffalo for the ‘ Pan- 
American’ Exposition which is to be held there next year, — 
from Fifth month 1 to Eleventh month 1. Literature is freely 
sent out, announcing the special features which are in pros- 
pect, and reporting the progress of the preparations. 

‘«There are more than 3,000 men engaged in the 

mechanical and other labor upon the buildings of the Exposi- 
tion, and the work upon the grounds, and the number is 
steadily increasing.’’ 
The site for the Exposition is in the northern part of the 
city and is about one mile long by one-half mile wide, con- 
taining 350 acres. It includes 133 acres of Delaware Park 
in which is a beautiful lake and other water features. There 
will be over twenty large buildings and massive architectural 
works. A Grand Canal will completely encircle the main 
group of buildings and will serve as a means of transit from 
place to place in electric launches and gondolas. 

The people of Buffalo have committed themselves to an 
expenditure of about $5,000,000 for the Exposition. The 
United States Government is spending $500,000 on its group 
of buildings and exhibits. The State of New York has 
appropriated $300,000, and it is estimated that the ‘‘ Midway "’ 
or pleasure ground will cost the concessionaires between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 before the gates are open. A 
citizen of Buffalo, J. J. Albright, has given $350,000 for an 
Art Gallery, which is to be a permanent building, of white 
marble. The Buffalo Railway Company expects to spend 
nearly $3,000,000 in new tracks and equipment. 
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A Brave Girl at a Fire. 


At Belleville, N. J., Lulu Fairservice, fifteen years of age, 
has just been made an honorary member of one of the fire 
companies. 

Lightning struck the barn belonging to the Fairservice 
family, and the roof was set on fire. The father ran to give 
the alarm and the daughter to save the horses. As she 


opened the door, burning hay from the loft fell on her, but 
she succeeded in reaching the stables and turning two of the 
animals loose. The third was frightened and refused to go, 
and when some of the hay fell, it reared and kicked, and its 
brave little rescuer was in double peril. At last she suc- 
ceeded in quieting it, and throwing her apron over its eyes, 
coaxed it into the yard, just asthe roof fell in. Then Lulu 
went over to the adjoining shed and began to lead out the 
cows. She had them in a safe place by the time the firemen 
came, and all they had to do was to save the house. When 
it was all over the firemen showed their recognition of the 
girl's work by electing her to honorary membership. 


‘* Mark Twain’’ and Imperialism. 


SAMUEL G. CLEMENS, the author, best known by his pen name, 
‘* Mark Twain,’’ returned recently from a protracted visit 
abroad. In an interview he is reported as saying : 

‘*] left these shores, at Vancouver, a red-hot imperialist. 
I wanted the America eagle to go screaming into the Pacific. 
It seemed tiresome and tame for it to content itself with the 


Rockies. Why not spread its wings over the Philippines, | 
asked myself. And I thought it would be a real good thing 
todo. ButI have thought some more, since then, and I have 
read carefully the treaty of Paris, and I have seen that we do 
not intend to free, but to subjugate the people of the Philip- 
pines. We have gone there to conquer, not to redeem. We 
have also pledged the power of this country to maintain and 
protect the abominable system established in the Philippines 
by the friars. It should, it seems to me, be our pleasure and 
duty to make those people free, and let them deal with their 
own domestic questions in their own way. And so I am an 
anti-imperialist ; | am opposed to having the eagle put its 
talons on any other land.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE general elections of the United States will occur on 


Third-day of next week, the 6th instant. Besides President 
and Vice-President, there are to be elected the full member- 
ship of the national House of Representatives, and in several 
States the Legislatures which will choose national Senators. 
Most States will choose State officers and Legislators. 

The ‘‘campaign’’ has been, in Pennsylvania, compara- 
tively quiet, but in other parts of the Union more earnest and 
even excited. The extended speaking tours of William J. 
Bryan, Democratic candidate for President, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Republican candidate for Vice-President, have 
been striking features. 


OFFICIAL announcement was made by the United States 
Census Bureau, on the 3oth ult., of the results of the enum- 
eration for the entire country. The total population of the 
United States, June 1, 1900, was 76,295,220. In the forty- 
five States there are 74,627,907, the remainder being in the 
Territories (including Hawaii), and the District of Columbia. 
There are 134,158 ‘‘ Indians not taxed.”’ 

As the population in 1890 was 63,069,756, the increase in 
the decade has been 13,225,464, or about 13 per cent. 


ATTENTION has been drawn to the published statement of 
Archbishop Ireland, of the Roman Catholic church, as to the 
satisfaction of the Pope with the present attitude of the United 
States government toward the ‘‘friars’’ in the Philippine 
Islands. In an interview with the Archbishop, in the Chicago 


Times- Herald, of the 24th ult., he is reported as saying that 
in a recent ‘‘audience’’ at Rome, the Pope said to him: 
‘* We are well pleased with the relation of the American 
government to the church in Cuba and the Philippines ;"’ 
and the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, added, 
‘*the church needs in Cuba and the Philippines the codpera- 
tion of the American government for the protection of its 
rights and liberties.’’ 


SEVERAL recent engagements between United States 
troops and Filipinos are reported in despatches from Manila. 
In one of these, near Looc, a ‘‘ scouting party ’’ was attacked 
by Filipinos ‘‘ under the command of a white man,’’ and had 
two killed and five wounded. ‘‘ More than 75"’ of the Fil- 
ipinos were killed, the report says. In another fight 60jUnited 
States troops were attacked by a large force, and Capt. G. L. 
Febiger and four men were killed, while nine were wounded, 
and four are missing. An expedition under Gen. Hall, in a 
mountain region, in pursuit of a Filipino commander, did not 
come up with him, but ‘‘ encountered great hardships on the 
march. Twenty Chinese porters died and forty men were 
sent into hospital.’’ The dispatch adds: ‘‘ Reports from 
General Young’s district show a daily increase of insurgents 
there, owing to the fact that recruits are going thither from the 
towns.”’ 


In New York City, on the 29th ult., a terrible disaster 
occurred, by reason of a fire and a series of explosions in a 
seven-story building at Greenwich and Warren streets, be- 
longing to Tarrant & Co., manufacturers of medicinal spe- 
cialties. Fire was observed a few minutes after noon, and the 
fire-eugines summoned. Some of the persons employed, 
mainly girls, were got out. Then an explosion occurred, and 
following it others, some terribly destructive, wrecking the 
building and others near, and causing great loss of life, and 
damage to property. An estimate made on the evening of 
the 29th makes 450 injured and 45 reported missing, the 
number of dead being as yet unknown. Forty buildings are 
reported wrecked, and the property loss is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


THE American Bible Society, New York, has received 
from Dr. Hykes, of Shanghai, its agent in China, a report, in 
which he states that the total number of Protestants known 
to have been massacred, as the result of the anti-foreign 
movement, and concerning whose deaths there cannot be a 
reasonable doubt, is 93. Of these 23 were men, 40 women 
(20 married and 20 single), and 25 children. Of the killed, 
28 were Americans, viz: 9 men, 13 women (5 married and 8 
single) and 6 children. The number of Catholic missionaries 
killed he is not so well informed of, but he has a list of 35, 
including 5 bishops, 28 priests, and 2 sisters of charity. 

These figures do not refer, of course, to the ‘‘ native con- 


verts,’’ many thousands of whom are presumed to have been 
killed. 


THE strike in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania 
was practically settled, as to most of the men, last week, and 
work was resumed in many mines on the 29th. In some the 
men are still out, because the ‘‘ operators’’ have not made 
them the offer of increase. It is intimated that the retail 
price of coal will not be reduced to the former figures, but 
that it will be kept at an advance more than sufficient to cover 
the ro per cent. conceded the miners. 


DISCLOSURES have been made at Paterson, N. J., within 
a fortnight, of a hideous social condition, in which young 
girls, employed in the mills in that city, have been systemati- 
cally decoyed into saloons, induced to drink drugged liquor, 
and ruined. In the case of one, named Jennie Bosschieter, 
17 years old, death resulted, and the facts then became public. 
Four men, said to be ‘‘well connected and rich,’’ two of 
them married, one forty years old, with several children, are 
in prison, charged with the murder. The details are unsuita- 
ble for reproduction here, but the work of the Purity move- 
ment is shown to be vitally needed in American cities. 





SOME troops are now being released from South Africa, 
and a body called the ‘‘ City Imperial Volunteers’’ arrived 
in London on the 29th. Their reception was made a grand 
‘‘orgie’’ by mobs of such numbers as to be beyond the 
control of the police. Long dispatches describe the scene as 
one of ‘‘unchecked saturnalia.’’ At least ten persons are 
known to have been killed, and hundreds of injured were 
removed to hospitals. ‘‘ Fighting and swearing throngs’’ 
fought in the principal streets of the city, and ‘‘ drunkenness, 
partial or complete, was their ‘‘invariable characteristics.’’ 
In these crowds there were many women, some with babies 
in their arms. At one place ‘‘two children were killed.’’ 

In connection there was ‘‘a short thanksgiving service’’ 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a reception at Guild Hall. 


NEWS NOTES. 


SEVEN passengers were killed and twenty injured in a 
wreck on the Northern Pacific Railroad at De Hart, Montana, 
on the night of the 28th ult. 


PUBLIC telephone service in Chicago was cheapened on the 


24th ult., by the introduction of five-cents-a-call slot ma- | 
The Chicago Telephone Company intends to supply | 


chines. 
60,000 of the new machines. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs, President of the Massachusetts | 


Historical Society, and grandson of John Quincy Adams, in 


an address before the Chicago Historical Society, on the 24th | 
ult., denounced imperialism and the course pursued in the | 


Philippines, and denied that ‘‘any inferior nation had ever 
been elevated by what we know as benevolent assimilation.’’ 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Association of Friends’ Schools, on 
organization of teachers, and others interested 
in educational topics, will hold its first meeting 
in the Lecture room of Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 10, 1900, at 2 p.m. 

PROGRAM. 

‘*The Teaching of Morals to Children.’’ 
Lecture by Dr. George S. Fullerton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Paper by Dean Bond of Swarthmore College. 
Discussion opened by Dr. Joseph S. Walton of | 
Friends’ Central School 

A cordial invitation to attend this meeting is 
extended to all teachers, members of school 
committees, parents, and other interested friends 
whether they are members of the Association or 
not JosepH E. HAINEs, President. 


requested to attend. 


- A 


o clock, p.m. 


occasion. 


* .*A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting- 
house at 17th St., and Girard Ave., Philad’a., 
on Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 3, at 
8 p.m. All welcome 

WARREN E. EMLEY, President 


at 10 a. m. 


*,.* Friends Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed to visit the 
following meetings: 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 
4. Woodbury, 2.30 p. m. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
appointments as follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

11. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


month 4, at 3 p. m. 


*.* The next meeting of the Home Influence 
Association, under care of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, will 
be held in the meeting-house 17th St. and 
Girard Ave., on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 7, at 8 o'clock. Dr. S. S. Neff and 
others are expected to speak upon the need of | 
systematic training for all-’round Personal 
Development. 





LIG 


ENCER. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN, a grandson of Queen Victoria, who 
went to the war in South Africa, died at Pretoria, of enteric 
fever, (typhoid), on the 28th. He was 35 years old. 


THE Vermont legislature, on the 18th ult., elected ex- 
Governor W. P. Dillingham as United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Senator Ross, who held by the Governor’s appointment 
the seat vacated by the death of Justin S. Morrill. 

Lorp CuRzON, Viceroy of India, in an interview on the 
Igth ult., stated that 500,000 deaths had occurred as a result 
of the famine ; that 2,000,000 sufferers were still receiving 


| aid from the government, and that the loss due to the long 
| continued drought exceeded $275,000,000. 


CORNELIUS L. ALVORD, JR., note tellerin the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York City, was discovered, last week, to 
have embezzled $690,000. He lived ‘‘fast,’’ bet on horse 
races, etc. He was arrested in Boston, on the 29th. The 
bank is a very rich one, and the loss will be ‘‘ made up by the 


THE Boers keep up the struggle in South Africa, chiefly in 


| the Orange Free State, and are said to have 15,000 men in the 


field. General De Wet is their chief commander. The 
English propose further ‘‘ severe’’ measures, including the 
burning of farms and houses ; a general ‘‘ deportation ’’ of 


| the people is urged. 


BayARD TAyLor’s former home, ‘‘Cedarcroft,’’ near 
Kennett Square, Pa., was sold at sheriff's sale on the 25th ult., 
for $9,375. There are 116acres of land. The house was built 
in 1859 by the poet-author for his home; it passed out of the 


| possession of his family after his death, since which it has had 


The advisability of forming classes for such 
work will be considered. 


Mary E. DunHAM, Chairman of Com. 
religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4, at three 


Our friend Margaretta Walton and other min- 
istering Friends we hope to have with us on this 


The increased interest at our last religious 
meeting we trust will induce all interested in 
these meetings to attend. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M.D. 


*,* The Annual Meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within | 


the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will | portrait of a distinguished novelist. When 


It is earnestly desired that the delegates | 
appointed by each school shall be present. a ce 
Will superintendents kindly make it a personal | that it isa bad work of art. 
matter to see that their schools are represented ? 

JoHN L. CARVER, 
MARY H. ForMAN, 


Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


several different owners. 


SOME stories from the note-books of the 
late Bishop Walsham How have been 
| appearing in Good Words. One is to the 
| effect that, at the church of Strathfields- 
| aye, where the Duke of Wellington was 
a regular attendant, a stranger was 
preaching; and, when he ended, the 
| 


All interested are 


verger went up the stairs, opened the 
pulpit door a little way, slammed it to, 
and then opened it wide for the preacher 
to go out. The preacher asked the 
verger in the vestry why he had shut the 
door again while opening it; and the 
verger replied, ‘‘ We always do that, sir, 
to wake the duke.”’ 


WHISTLER, the artist, once painted the 


be held at Race Street meeting-house, Phila- | the portrait was finished, the sitter did not 
delphia, on Eleventh month 3, 1900, beginning | appear satisfied. 


‘*You don’t seem to 
| like it,’’ Whistler said. The sitter said, 
‘‘You must admit 
‘Yes,’ 
Whistler replied ; ‘* but I think you must 
admit that you area bad work of nature.’’ 


| in self-justification, 
\ Clerks. 
THE Philadelphian—Isn’t the mud on 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a | this street a trifle deep? 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will | 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Eleventh | 


Chicagoan (proudly)—Deep? Itis the 
| deepest mud on any paved street in the 
| world !—[Indianapolis Press. ] 


BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

On November 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will place on sale at its principal ticket 
offices excursion tickets to all prominent winter 
resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Cuba, and Central 
America. The tickets will be sold at the usual 
low rates, with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections and through 
train service, make this the favorite line for 
winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Winter 
resorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for 
tickets, will be furnished free after November I 
on application to ticket agents. 


Rainproof Garments 


Three extraordinary values 


MEN’S MACKINTOSHES—all-wool fin- 
ish, in brown and light tan; double- 
breasted, velvet collar; seams sewed, 


strapped and cemented. $5.00 


A good $7.50 value—at 


WOMEN'S MACKINTOSHES—all-wool 
Cashmere finish, in navy blue; 
double-breasted, full single cape with 


velvet tab; neat lining. $3. 45 


An excellent $5 value 


BOYS’ MACKINTOSHES—a small line 
in covert effects, gray and tan 3 
double-breasted, velvet collar. 


mai fe em $85 
GLOVES 


We offer full lines of Women’s and 
Children’s Gloves with the improved 
Foster Lacing—which we consider 
the best glove fastening ever de- 
vised. 

Every wanted shade and size is 
here, in our four well-known and 
popular grades; both glace and 
suede finish in the ‘‘ Daubrey ”’ 


The ‘‘Empress’’—$1.00 
The ‘‘Tlarcell’’—$1.25 

The ‘‘Daubrey’’—$1.50 
The ‘‘Fleur-de-lis’’—$1.85 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders *‘ Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


An old officer in crossing the plains | 


invited a brother officer to dine with him, 
not knowing his supplies were so low. 
The ‘‘striker’’ put the only two dishes 
on the mess-chest table. The host took 
in the limited bill of fare at a glance, and 
said, ‘‘if you don’t care for rice, help 
yourself to the mustard,’’—[Elizabeth B. 
Custer, in Harper’s Bazar. ] 


An Enormous Doc.—In the town of 
Rutland, Vermont, lives Nero, a huge 
German and English mastiff, who enjoys 
the distinction of being probably the 
largest dog in the world. Nero is owned 
by Judge Wayne Bailey, of Rutland, who 
is very fond of his pet. From tip to tip 
Nero measures seven feet four inches, 
and he tips the scales at two hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. He stands nearly 
three feet in height, and he measures 
round his girth fifty-two inches. The 
circumference of his brass collar is thirty- 
two inches, and his foreleg measures 
sixteen and one-half inches. 

Nero’s daily rations consist of a big 
pan of corn-cake and milk. This is his 
only meal, and strange to say, for so large 
a dog he has a light appetite. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


lil 


EI SAVE ss °°" FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 38 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 


California Excursions 


Leaving Washington every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 10.45 p.m. via Southern 
Railway. New Tourist Sleepers, personally con- 
ducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonia, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, birchwood finish, high- 
back seats, sixteen sections, supplied with linen 
etc., etc., same as standard sleepers, lighted 
with Pintsch gas, wide vestibule, double sash, 
roller curtains, lavatory and smoking room for 
gentlemen and two retiring rooms for ladies 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. The Tourist Car fare is less 
than via any other route, saving from $25.00 
to $30.00 for the trip. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all in- 
formation. 


‘The Lamp of Steady Habits. 


The lam aoe doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


you to use 
when vllibe eS it an 
never willing 


uage ; 


the lam 
good; the lamp that you 
once you have it; that’s 


cost ellie: 


that looks good 


The Hew: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good ” 


—they may 


, in some respects, but for all around 
goodness, there’s only one. 


To make sure the lamp 


offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 


ochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 


in fact, anything in oil or gas 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 


fixtures. 


N22 


HEATER 
AENRog ae 


LEATHERINE 


Makes Shoes WATERPROOF 


LEATHERINE saves you from buying rubbers. 


LEATHERINE makes your shoes soft and comfortable and last 


much longer. 


LEATHERINE is easy to apply. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send 


25c. for a package to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., et 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | 


a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


Interest allowed on 


Christmas is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


! 
you can 


put your summer picture-taking to ac- | 


count by making 


cipient because of the association. 


your own gifts, | 


which will be doubly dear to the re- | : 
7 | Scenic 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street. | 


Photographic Specialist, 


will tell you—show you, how. | 


Work for amateurs a special care 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


i 


i i i i i ei a Lt i 


No Danger 


Unhappily the most dangerous 
diseases are the stealthy ones— 
ones that at first cause you little 
or no inconvenience—ones that 
you neglect until it is too late. 
Such is the case with diseases of 
the heart and lungs—don't wait 
too long! Happily you have a 
great remedy within your reach 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


which acts like magic on the 
whole system, putting 

into lungs and heart. ¢ 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard Street, 


; PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


PEDRO POD OO POPUP OEP eI etd Oe Na tet Nal teh N dT tel hd Ne 


PAPA AOI, 


~. 


SPU PPR ANAC ED WE ath ahd La dat RT WAI , 


-| Royal Reading Route to 


| tisements in it. 
| us and to the advertisers. | 





Maria P Blackburn 
1208 Bolton st 


etoay SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
A 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 
aes FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, cer, ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Aefuary, AVID 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL . TR rH. ‘une C. WALTER BORTON 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, | Young Friends’ Review. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, Published by the 


New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epirtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
Reading Route to months’ trial. 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPP VIP EINES Pate het et 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


CLEANLINESS 


S Z=TY AN 
— = Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
| LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
This is of value to | 





Arthur Shrigley 


Morgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
| 
| 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 


| given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’ 
WEEKLIES. | MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Periodicals. Price for both. | Periodicals. Price for — 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | The Century Magazine, ($4) . 5.60 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 | Harper's Magazine, (83), oe note 
Literary Digest, below), . a 
scribers only), Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
Independent, ($2), The Forum, ($ 3), s 
Christian Register, ($3), North American Review, ($5). 
Scientific American, ($3), St. Nicholas, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), E Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2 , 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), The Chautauquan, ($2), 
The Living Age, ($6), Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


sub- 


($3), (new 


° 


° 


wrreou 
° ° 


NPulPuvw +> 
om o0 


Qw 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ er (Floral, Hort.), 
($2), - 


of -—hL --— 


Bee ine? <i See I QUARTERLIES. 
‘ne, ($3), . . . $4.85 | TheNew World(Relig. Rev.),(%3), $4.50 
ng other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
emu we wii give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘price for both.’’ 


*,* Note for Harper's Magazine : 


as. 


The price after Twelfth month 1, 1900, will 
be $4 a year. Our rate for orders received up to Eleventh month 28, will be as 
above, $4.70; after that $5.30. New subscribers before that date will receive, 
if they desire, the numbers for October and November, 1900, /ree. 





